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NOTES ON BIRDS. 



TT is not a little remarkable, that each kind of bird 
■*• should build a different shape of nest. A nest varying, 
in some degree, from every other bird's nest; all just suited 
to the place they are to occupy, and to the varied re- 
quirements of the inhabitants. Our little " King of the 
hedge " — the Wren for example, makes his nest of dead 
leaves and moss-^lining it with feathers* — a long deep 
nest, with a small opening near the top. In this snug, 
warm house, the hen lays her eggs, sixteen or eighteen 
in number. The eggs are white, with red spots at the 
broad end or top. How the parent birds manage to 
feed so many little ones in so dark an abode — ^how 
each one gets his little fly pasty in turn, it is not easy to 
imagine. 

It is very pretty to see a brood of youn^Wx^scL^^^^^^^v 
thej leave the nest. What a «VLe ^cvt ti«^ ^^"^^ ^^^"^ 
seem to them. They flutlet m aaaLO\x\.^mwi%,^^^'^^'^'^ 



like shadows. — One summer evening I found three infant 
Wrens sleeping together in a small hole in the side of 
a hut covered with moss — their bed-room so small that 
one little leg hung down outside ; I could easily have 
caught them, but I would not have disturbed them on 
any account. I like to see everything as happy as God 
intended it to be, and I believe that when we needlessly 
injure any of His Creatures, or put them in pain, we do 
what is displeasing to their Maker. A few years ago, 
I saw Wren's nests in three different kinds of places ; 
one was built in the angle of an open door-way, another 
under a bank, a third near the top of a raspberry bush — 
This last was so large that when our gardener first 
saw it, he thought it was a swarm of bees. Wrens are 
fond of building ; they begin a nest, then from causes 
best known to themselves, leave it and begin another, 
this is often done several times, at length the eggs are 
laid, the tiny birds hatched, and then the parent birds 
have a busy life. Hundreds and thousands of insects 
and flies are eaten up in the course of a day. I have 
seen a Wren with its beak " Its little beak " so full of 
flies, that their wings stood out at each side as if the 
bird had a moustache. 

Once in America, in the month of June, a mower hung 
up his coat under a shed near a bam ; two or three days 
passed before be had occasion to put W.oix^i'qjWn — thrust- 
J^S" bis arm up the sJeeve he found il com^\e\^l ^^^^ * 



with something, and on pulling out the mass, he found 
it he the nest of a Wren, quite finished and lined with 
feathers. Great was the distress of the little birds ; 
they vehemently and angrily scolded him for destroying 
their house ; happily it was an empty one." 



Our own Bobin Bedbbeast is a general fayourite,—- 
He is so trusting, so courageous. When I go into the 
garden, he comes and flits about me, I almost fear to 
tread upon him ; he turns his head a little on one side 
and looks at me with his full dark eye. He says, as 
plainly as if he spoke, " crumbs"— and I cannot resist 
him. Or he sits upon the edge of the pump trough, his 
throat swelling with a low, gentle song ; then he hops 
upon a little table, a table expressly made for the birds, 
picks up a crumb, sings again ; saying grace in his own 
sweet way. He takes his bath in a pan or a flower-pot 
which is always filled with water for him and for other 
feathered friends. The Bobin's song is very melodious, 
and he sings both in spring and autumn, even when 
"November's leaf is red and sere." We have had 
Bobins so tame as to eat out of our hands, even coming 
under an umbrella on a wet day ; one took a piece of 
bread from between my lips. Bobvas Viwi^ ^^^^^s^^ss^ss^nk^ 
too, and do not forget tiieii ttveiA^- Kl^Vxsi.^'^'^^'^ 



this I had lately from a lady who is a lover of Birds. 
She says, " I had a Robin, which for fear of cats I ad- 
mitted into the breakfast-room, and fed on a high shelf 
of a what-not. The next year, late in Autumn, I heard 
a tap at the window, opened it, and my old friend entered 
it fearlessly, and went at once to the china cup, in 
which his food had formerly been placed, and E. B's — 
pet has come again, which spent last Winter chiefly in 
her house, picking the bread upon the table." 

When the hen Robin is sitting, the cock comes some- 
times with a green caterpillar in his mouth, picks up a 
bit of bread and carries this new kind of sandwich to 
his wife. The Robin's nest is often hidden by dead oak 
leaves ; it is made of moss, mixed with hair and dried 
leaves, and lined with feathers. The female lays from 
five to nine eggs, of a dull white, marked with redish 
spots ; while the hen sits, the cock makes the woods re- 
sound with his delightful warble. The young Robin 
does not wear his scarlet vest until autumn, but is 
spotted with brown and yellow. 

The Robin is a great favourite in America as well as 
in England, but the so called bird is a red-breasted 
Thrush. The late Sir John Richardson speaks of it in 
his " Fauna Boreali Americana." — He says that its song 
is one of the loudest and most delightful of the song- 
sters that frequent fur countries ; his notes resemble 
those of the common Thrush, but are not aolou^. ^'vCoixL 
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the arctic circle the woods are silent in the bright light 
of noon-day, but towards midnight when the sun travels 
near the horizon, and the shades of the forest are length- 
ened, the concert commences and continues till six or 
seven in the morning. Miss Cooper, who has written 
a most interesting book, called Journal of a Naturalist 
in Canada, says, in a note, dated March 22nd, — This 
morning the Robins are come, to the joy of the whole 
community. One of the great events of the year for us, 
is the return of the Robins, we have been on the watch 
for them for ten days, as they generally come between 
the 15th and 21st of the month, and now most persons 
you meet, old and young, great and small, have 
something to say about them. No sooner is one of these 
first comers seen by some member of a family, than the 
fact is proclaimed through the house ; children run in to 
tell their parents, — The Robins have come ! Grandfathers 
and Grandmothers, put on their spectacles and step to 
the window to look at the Robins, and you hear the 
neighbours gravely inquiring of each other — ** Have you 
seen the Robins."? There is no other bird whose return 
is so generally noticed, and for several days their move- 
ments are watched with no little interest, as they run 
about the ground or perch in the leafless trees. It 
was last night, just as the shutters were Q.Wft.^^ "^Sisis* 
they were heard about the 9loot^^%3A^^^«^^'^'^^^^ 
to their first greeting, Wt it. N^^^'a ^^^ ^^^'^'^ '^^'^ '^ '^^ 
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This morning, however, they were found in their native 
Apple Trees, and a hearty welcome we gave to the 
honest creatures. 

It seems from the ahove account, that the Bohin's 
arrival in Canada is as welcome as that of the Cuckoo 
in England. They speak of the winter being past, and 
that the pleasant summer is at hand. 



An account of the awakening of birds, by Mr. Knapp, 
is delightful. He says, at one period of my life I was 
an early riser ; my attention was frequently drawn to, 
** songs of earliest birds," and I always observed that 
these creatures appeared abroad at very different periods 
as the light advanced. The Rook is perhaps the first 
to salute the opening mom, but tliis bird seems rather to 
rest than to sleep, always vigilant, the least alarm after 
retirement, rouses instantly the whole assemblage. Its 
principal food is worms, which feed and crawl upon the 
humid surface of the ground in the dusk, and retire 
before the light of day. 

Boosting higher up than most other birds, the first 

rays of the sun as they peep from the horizon become 

visible to it. The restless inquisitive Robin is seen too. 

This JB the last bird to retire in the evening, being fre- 

quentljr flitting about when the Owl and "EaX «t^ t^%^\<^, 

^nd jt BwaJiea so soon in the mormug, \)a^aX '^XXXa t^^\. 



seems required by it. Its fine large eyes are fitted to 
receive all, even the weakest rays of light that appear. 
The worm is its food too, and few that move upon the 
surface escape its notice. The cheerful melody of the 
Wren is the next we hear, as it bustles from its ivied 
roost, and we note its gratulation to the young eyed day, 
when twilight almost hides the little minstrel from 
our sight. 

The Sparrow roosts in holes and under the eaves of 
the rick, or shed, where the light does not enter, and 
hence it is rather a tardy mover, but it is always ready for 
food, and seems to listen to what is going forward. We 
see it now peeping jQrom its pent -house, inquisitively 
surveying th e land ; and should provision be obtainable 
it immediately descends upon it without any scruple and 
makes itself a guest with all. It retires to rest early. 
The Blackbird quits its leafy roost in the ivied Ash : 
its "chink, chink'' is heard in the hedge, and mounting 
on some neighbouring oak, with sober voice, it gratulates 
the coming day. " The plain song Cuckoo," gay from 
some tall tree, now tells its tale. The Lark is in the air, 
the Martin twitters from her earth built shed. All the 
choristers are tuning in the grove, and amid such tokens 
of awakening pleasure it becomes difficult to discover 
which bird first begins its song, but during no portion 
of the day, can the general o^ex^\\Wi'^^i^'&5Q?^^\i^^o^^ 
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tilings appear fresh, and unsoiled. The litde birds are 
frisking about the sprays, others proceeding to their 
morning*s meal, or occupied in building their nests, give 
utterance, by every variety of voice, to the pleasure that 
they feel. 



Some years ago, we had one of those summer storms, 
which so injure the flowers, and the young leaves of the 
trees. A Blackbird's nest with young ones in it, Tras 
blown out of the Ivy on a wall, and all the little birds 
save one, were killed, and that one did not escape with- 
out a wound upon his head. I did not think that it 
was likely I should be able to rear him, but I resolved 
to try for very pity. I put him into a covered basket 
for the night ; I soon found out that I had undertaken 
no easy task. He awoke so early in the morning and 
chirped so loudly for his breakfast that though it was 
very disturbing, yet I could not help getting up to feed 
him. There was a difficulty too in the day time ; I 
could not have him in the sitting room because of 
another favourite, poor pussy ; so I carried him up to a 
bright well-lighted attic and locked him in. His digestion 
and appetite were both very good and he required feed- 
ing very frequently so that I had plenty of exercise. 
The little bird throve well under my care ; I gave him 
<^ bre^d crumbs and a little Bcrag of taw meat oc- 



casionally, to make up the want of the worms which his 
father and mother used to give him. Very soon he 
knew my step ; when I toached the handle of the door, 
there was a loud chirp of welcome. He gradually became 
quite familiar, and sat upon my finger chirping con- 
tentedly. If I sung to him in a low yoice, he listened 
as if pleased, and pecked gently at my hair. As he 
grew, I gave him a large wicker bonnet-basket, a yard 
long or more, with a perch put across it, giving him 
plenty of sand and a pan of water. 

He would bathe until he looked half ^ drowned, tben 
shake himself, and preen his feathers. Dick had the 
first ripe currants given to him. When he could fly, 
I let him out of his cage into the room, where he could 
exercise his wings. Blackbirds are vnld, and do not like 
being shut up, or kept prisoners. As Dick grew up, he 
was not so tame, and became restless. Fond as I was 
of him, I felt I must not keep him against his will, so 
he was taken into the garden, when the raspberries were* 
ripe, and allowed to fly away. I never saw him again. 



Audubon, gives a wonderful account of the migration 
of the passenger pigeon. In the autumn of 1813, he 
left his house on the banks of the Ohio, on his way to 
Louisville. Having met the Pi^eot^a ^^jvev^ \s!l ^^is^'?^ 
Dumbera, he felt inclineA tjo couxA. ^iJoa ^<:iO&a» '^^ ^^s^^ 



pass within reach of the eye, in the coai;8e of one hour. 
He got off hiB horse and sat down upon a small eminence, 
intending to mark in his pocket-book, a dot for every 
flock that passed ; but they came so fast, and in such 
numbers, that he found be could not do it. He there- 
fore counted the dots already made and found that one- 
hundred and sixty-three flocks had passed in twenty-one 
minutes. He mounted his horse and rode on, still meet- 
ing more the further he went. The air was filled 
with pigeons ; the light of the noon-day became dim, as 
during an eclipse. Before sunset, Audubon reached 
Louisrille, distant fifty miles from Hardensburgh : the 
Pigeons were still passing in undiminished numbers and 
continued to do so for three days in succession. He 
thus describes their appearance at one of their roosting 
places. — The sun was lost to our view, yet not a 
Pigeon had arrived, — ^but suddenly there burst forth a 
general cry of " her© they come." — The noise which 
they made, though yet distant, reminded me of a hard 
gale at sea passing through the rigging of a close reefed 
vessel. As the birds arrived and passed over me, I 
felt a current of air that surprised me. Fires were 
lighted, and a most magnificent, as well as a wonderful 
and terrifying sight presented itself. The Pigeons com- 
ing in by thousands alighted everywhere, one above 
another, until solid masses of them, which hung like 
swarms of Bees, were formed on every tt^e. 'S.^t^ ^ud 
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there the perches gave way under the weight with a 
crash, and falling to the ground destroyed hundreds of 
the birds beneath. It was a scene of uproar and con- 
fusion ; it was useless either to speak or shout, even to 
those close at hand. The Pigeon^ continued to come, until 
midnight. About the approach of day, the noise became 
less, and long before objects could be distinguished, the 
Pigeons began to move off in a different direction to 
that by which they had arrived the evening before, and 
at sunrise they had disappeared. 



I have been watching with great pleasure a little 
Black Bantam Hen, for some time she has been seen 
only once a day, coming for food, which she seemed to 
think she had scarcely time to swallow ; and, in the 
greatest fuss imaginable, last Sunday she walked forth 
in great state, one of the proudest and happiest of 
mothers, with five beautiful chickens. They are all 
the world to her, and from morning to night, and from 
night to morning, she gives herself up to them entirely. 
If a shower comes, she sits upon the grass, or under 
a tree spreading her wihgs over them, and so ruffling 
up her feathers, that the chickens can run in and Q\ifc^ 
at pleasure. 
It ia very pretty to see, Viexe oi^ie'tofi^^ ^or^ro.^^^^'^'*'^^''^ 
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there another, peeping out of the warm covering ; some- 
times one, more ambitious than the others, scrambles 
on to the back of her neck and sits there. One thing is 
certain, they cannot do wrong. The mother works hard 
for them ; I can scarcely help laughing sometimes when 
I watch her, scratching so vehemently that her legs look 
as if they would fly off backwards. Sometimes in the 
excess of her zeal she kicks a chicke'n over, but never 
hurts it. She holds a constant murmuring conversation 
with her brood, and they cluster round her beak to 
receive the good things which she finds for them ; 
Worms, the eggs of Ants, Brackenclocks, &o. The 
love of the hen for the brood is truly wonderful, even 
our Saviour was struck by it, and compared His own 
love for Jerusalem, to that of a hen for her chickens. 



Speaking of the Ostrich, Dr. Livingstone says, It 
is generally seen quietly feeding on some spot where no 
one can approach him without being detected by his 
wary eye. When he is feeding, his pace (».«.. the length 
of his step), is from twenty to twenty-two inches, and when 
frightened it is sometimes as much as fourteen feet. 
He runs so swiftly, that ones eye can no more follow 
the legs, than it can the spokes of a carriage wheel in 
rapid motion. The birds runs at the speed of about 
twentj^'Six miles an hour. 
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The Ostrich hegins to lay her eggs before she has 
fixed upon a spot for a nest, which is only a hollow a 
few inches deep in the sand, and about a yard across. 
Solitary eggs are thus found lying forsaken, all over 
the country ; they become a prey to the Jackal. 
Several eggs lie out of the nest, and are thought to be 
intended as food for the first of the newly hatched brood 
till the rest come out, and enable the whole to start in 
quest of food. I have several times seen the young in 
charge of the cock, they squat down and remain 
immovable when too small to run far, but attain a 
wonderful degree of speed when about the size of 
common fowls. 

The Bushman carefully avoid touching the eggs, or 
leaving marks of human feet near them. When they 
find a nest they go up the wind to the spot, and with a 
long stick remove some of them occasionally and thus by 
preventing suspicion, keep the hen laying on for months, 
as we do with fowls. The eggs have a strong dis- 
agreeable flavour, which only the keen appetite of the 
desert can reconcile one to. The Hottentots use their 
trousers to carry home the twenty or five-and-twenty 
eggs usuedly found in a nest. 

The food of the Ostrich consists of the pods and seeds 
of liguminous plants, also leaves, and as these are often 
hard and dry, he picks up a gteaX. o^^SiJoJc^ ^^ ^^S^^Ssa^ 
many of which are as large as -coaxX^a^* ^^ ^^®Rk ^^^^^ 
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small bulbs> and occasionally a wld melon, to afford 
moisture. One was found with a melon which had 
choked him^ by sticking in his throat. It requires the 
utmost address of the Bushmen crawling on the ground, 
to stalk them successfully, yet the quantity of feathers 
collected annually shows that the numbers slain must 
be considerable, as each bird has only a few in the 
wings and laD. The male bird is of a jet black, glossy 
colour, with the exception of the white feathers which 
are articles of trade. The hen is of a dark brownish 
grey colour, and so are the half grown cocks. The eyes 
of these birds are placed so high, that he can detect an 
enemy at a great distance; but the Lion sometimes 
kills him. The flesh is white and coarse, though when 
in good condition it resembles, in some degree, that of 
a tough Turkey. It seeks safety in flight, but when 
pursued by dogs, it may be seen to turn upon them and 
kick them. 



Gosse, in his Romance of Natural History, gives a 
delightful account of rising long before day, when 
dwelling in the joyous and sunny Jamaica, riding up a 
lonely mountain gorge, overhung by the solemn tropical 
forest, and there amidst the dewy ferns, arching their 
feaiheij fronds by thousands, ftom e\en[ xock and 
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fallen tree, and beneath the splendid wild pines and 
orchids that droop from every fork, await the first 
activity of some bird. As he passed through the wooded 
pastures and guinea-grass fields, while the stars were 
twinkling overhead, and Venus was blazing like a lamp, 
shedding as much light as a young moon, he heard the 
night jars in great numbers, then the Flatbill uttered 
his plaintive wail, and as the light of morning began 
to break over the black and frowning peaks, the 
Peadove began her five-fold coo-hollow and moaning. 
A charming song succeeded these from a distant wooded 
hill, came the rich mellow but broken song of the 
hopping Dick Thrush, very like that of our own Black- 
bird. Then all the east became ruddy with a flood of 
crimson light, the rosy rays spreading like an open fan 
across the whole arch of heaven. The harsh screams 
of the clocking hen, came up from a glooming gorge, 
and the mocking birds all around broke into song, 
pouring forth their rich gushes and powerful bursts of 
melody, which overpowered aU the rest. 



The great Ceow Blackbibd, inhabits North America. 
It is more than sixteen inches long, and twenty-two in 
width. Its food consists o? ^atn, Sxi'^'yjNa*^ ^ikS^. '«<si^». 
grmn. When the first "Ewto^ewi ^^XSi'st'^ ^^^^ *^ 
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North America, the havoc made by these birds in the 
grain fields was so great, that a price was put upon 
their heads, and great numbers were killed ; but, in con- 
sequence, the com and pastures were devoured by 
worms, and insects, so that afterwards the inhabitants 
were obliged to spare the lives of the birds. I would 
that people in England would note this fact, and 
refrain from their cruel and ill-judged work of murder- 
ing our poor useful little birds. This indiscriminate 
slaughter, must tell, sooner or later, and if our crops 
and trees are ruined by caterpillars, snails, &c., who can 
wonder and who can repair the mischief ? But to return. 
The Crow Blackbirds, are seen in vast flocks among 
the Sea Islands, where they feed at low water, on the 
Oyster beds and sand flats. 



Another very curious Bird, is Pallas Dipper. It 
is a Water Ouzel, with very thick, compact, and oily 
plumage. The wings and tail are short, and the birds 
wild, being met with only singly or in pairs, near clear 
and swiftly flowing mountain streams, the beds of wJiich 
are covered with pebbles, and strewed with stones and 
fragments of rock. They are very shy and cautious, 
uerer alight on branches, but keep elyia^^ oi^the border 
oy^he stream, perched on a stone, oi TocV,\k»xv^xi^QH^x 
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the water, watching for their prey. Often they plunge 
to the bottom and remain long under the water, looking 
for food. They can even throw themselves amidst the 
falls and eddies of cataracts without danger, so that 
though they are really land birds, water seems their 
element ; they can walk as easily at the bottom of the 
water as other birds can upon the dry land, crossing 
from one bank to another ; they can even walk upon 
the gravel against a current of water, cmd while in it 
they are covered with air bubbles as are some water 
insects. They run very fast, and their flight is as swift 
as that of an arrow, just skimming the surface of the 
water as a Kingfisher does, plunging under, and re- 
appearing at some distance. While on the wing, they 
utter a feeble cry, their voice being weak and shrill, but 
somewhat varied, and they sing from their perch, not 
loud, but sweetly, even in the depth of winter. This 
bird builds its nest iii some place overhanging the 
water, the ledge of a rock, or the steep bank of a rivulet. 
The young can leave the nest before they are fully 
fledged, and if alarmed, drop into the water. The nest 
is large, made of moss, with a sort of roof. The eggs, 
from four to six, of a milky white. Our own Water 
Ouzel, (the above is I think, American) has the* same 
habits : it is familiarly known by the name of " Betsy 
Dowker." The Water Ouzel may be seen by tha 
tmvellers in Switzerland, amcm^ \k«^ Y^^y^^^% ^*^s:^ 
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Alps, where it struggles with the steepest and most 
noisy cascades and the wildest torrents. 



Mr. Thomas, the bird keeper at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, had taken a holiday from his metropolitan oc- 
cupations, and to make the most of it, determined to 
spend a summer night out of doors. By sunset he 
found himself many miles from London, in a field in 
which the new made hay was ready for carrying ; no 
human being was near, and so he threw two of the hay 
cocks into one at the edge of a wood, and mole-like, 
burrowed into the middle of the hay, just leaving his 
head exposed for a little fresh air, and free for any 
observations he might take under the unclouded moon. 
In such a soft, warm, and fragrant bed, he soon fell 
asleep, and awoke with a confused idea of elves, spirits, 
fairies, and pixies, holding their midnight dances around 
him, he says — ^I had not been long settled again on my 
grassy couch, reflecting upon my wild fantastic dream, 
when my attention was drawn to the singular wild ring- 
ing notes of the Fern Owl. It resembles at times the 
whirring of a wheel, now swelling now diminishing, the 
sounds intermingled with curring and croaking notes ; 
there was now and then a sharip "aiie«cc\k\^ kmd of 



shriek, presently there were the same sounds issuing 
from other quarters of the wood, until the whole place 
was ringing with the wild nocturnal notes. As day- 
break advanced, I could see the Fern Owls, (there were at 
least from four to six birds) hawking for moths, chas- 
ing and pursuing one another and sweeping along with 
surprising sudden turns and tumblings. As I sat motion- 
less, with my head just above the hay-cock, I had a good 
view of their proceedings. The birds were continually 
snapping at the numerous small moths which were 
hovering over the heaps of hay. The birds are not very 
shy when pursuing their prey, for they would glide 
along close by me. I was delighted with this beautiful 
scene from nature, and I wished that some of our 
Museum Naturalists could have been with me to have 
shared the pleasure that I felt. 



Wilson, in his American Ornithology, gives an interest- 
ing account of the Fulvous Swallow. This active 
little bird is almost continually on the wing, and feeds 
on flies, while taking its airy flight. Its note is different 
from that of other Swallows, and may be well imitated 
by rubbing a moistened cork round in the neck of a 
bottle. These Swallows arrive from l\va ^Q>\\k ^"wlV^ x^ 
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April, and immediatelj begin to build their nests, whic 
are perfected bj their united and industrious efiPorts. A 
the dawn of day they begin their labour of coUectin 
mud from the borders of the ponds or rivers, and coi 
tinue their work until nearly mid-day, when they ceac 
for some hours and amuse themselTOS by sporting in di 
air, and pursuing insects. 

As soon as the nest is finished and sufficiently fim 
the female begins to lay her eggs, which are four ii 
number, white, spotted with dusky brown. The n& 
very easily crumbles to pieces ; sometimes they are buij 
under a ledge of rock, at others under the eaves of th 
roofs of houses. The nests are roundish, and lined in 
side with straw and grass loosely put in for the eggs t 
tie upon. The outside is roughened with little pellet 
of mud ; the entrance is near the top, and turns dowi 
wards like a retort ; so great is the industry of thes 
interesting little birds, that these nests are sometime 
completed in three days. In August they assemble ii 
flocks, and after a time, they disappear as suddenly a 
they came. 



White, of Selborne, speaks of a gentleman in hij 

neighbourhood, who had two milk-white Hooks in oxn 

nest A pruel man threw the i^oot JaVt^^ wx\» q1 VJd 
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nest before they were able to fly^ and killed them. The 
gentleman was very sorry, and would have been glad to 
have had such a curiosity in his rookery ,-^their bills^, 
legs, fBet, and daws, were all milk-white. As a con- 
trast, Mr. White states that he saw a cock Bullfinch 
after it had come to . its full colours ; in about a year, 
it began to look dingy, and blackening every succeeding 
year, it became coal black at the end of the four. Its 
chief food was hemp seed. 



The winter of 1860 was very severe. No doubt 
numbers of small birds perished for want of food, and 
we had not nearly so many the following summer, 
though we fed those which came, and even the Eooks, at 
last The fiantams suffered much ; nothing seems to 
make them so miserable as snow, it bewilders them, 
and their feet get sadly sore and swoln. We had a 
patch of grass with the snow swept of it, and did all we 
could for them, but still they suffered much, and the 
prettiest of them all. Little Barbara, died. She was a pet 
with every body about the house ; a beautiful compact 
little creature, with the prettiest and most engaging 
ways, she followed those who fed her, like a dog. The 
garden is some distance from the house, but she would 
walk dowA with her friends, and \i^ %jg!Mi^^\si%"^^iKW5i 
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they went with a little happy cheerful looking stej^ 
quite her own, seeming to think the cruml>s better 
eaten out of the hand. At one time she affected the com- 
pany of a hen three or four times as large as herself. 
In the summer, Barbara and another hen Bantam dis- 
appeared, only coming forth occasionally in a fussy and 
mysterious manner. It was easy to see that these two 
friends were sitting, but where ? no one could answer 
that question. 

At length they were found as close together as possible 
upon a step of the stairs in the stable. They sat the 
accustomed time, but after all hatched only one chicken 
between them, and Barbara took full possession of it. 
The other poor little hen was so discomfited, that 
though she had already sat three weeks, she immediately 
began again upon having some eggs given to her, and 
this time she brought out several chickens, and she and 
Barbara joined company again and lived happily together 
all through the summer and autumn, their children 
agreeing as well as themselves. They retired from the 
poultry world in general and lived almost entirely in 
the garden. 



Of the Babred Owl, Audubon ao^a,— ^cr« ^jk'^ii 
Tr/ien snugly settled under the "bougVis oim^ levxi^ot^l 
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encampment, and preparing to roast a venison steak, or 
the body of a squirrel, on a wooden spit, have I been 
saluted with the exulting bursts of this nightly intruder 
of the peace. How often have I seen this nocturnal 
marauder alight within a few yards of me, exposing his 
whole body to the glare of my fire, and eyeing me in 
such a curious manner, that had it been reasonable to 
do so, I would gladly have invited him to walk in and 
join me in my repast that I might have enjoyed the 
pleasure of a better acquaintance with him, such persons 
as conclude when looking upon Owls in the glare of day, 
that they are as they then appear, extremely dull, are 
greatly mistaken. The Barred Owl is found in all 
those parts of the United States which I have visited, 
and is a constant resident in Louisiana, it seems more 
abundant than in any other state. ' It is almost im- 
possible to travel eight or ten miles in any of the retired 
woods without seeing them even in broad day-light, and 
at the approach of night their cries are heard from 
every part of the forest. Should the weather be lower- 
ing and rain threatening, their cries are so multiplied 
during the day, and especially in the evening, and they 
respond to each other in sounds so strange that one 
might imagine some fete was about to take place among 
them. On approaching one of these birds, its gesticula- 
tions are very strange. The ^o%\V\QitL^^R\^^S5^'^^s5^^^^ 
erect, ia changed. It \q\^^i^\\» V<e«A.^ «s^^ xs^^jsj^sx^^ "^Js® 
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body to watch the motions of the person s beneath ; 
throws forward the feathers on the sides of its head, 
which thus looks as if sarroanded by a broad ruff; 
looks towards you as if half blind, and moves its head 
to and fro in so strange a manner as almost to make 
a person think that part dislocated from the body. It 
follows every movement of the intruder with its eyes, 
and should it suspect any treacherous intentions, flies off 
to a short distance aligbting with its back to the person,, 
and immediately turning about with a single jump to 
look again. In this manner the Owl may be followed 
to a considerable distance. Its flight is smooth, light, 
noiseless, and capable of being continued long. Once 
on ascending the Ohio, about two hours before sunset, 
in November, I saw a Barred Owl, teazed by several 
Crows and driven from the tree in which it was. On 
leaving the tree, it gradually rose into the air, in the 
manner of a Hawk, and at length attained so great a 
height that our party lost sight of it, so very lightly do 
they fly that I have frequently discovered one passing 
over me, and only a few yards distant, by first seeing 
its shadow on the ground, during clear moonlight nights 
when not the fEuintest rustling of its wings could be 
heard. They do not seem to see very well in the day 
time ; I once saw one alight on the back of a Cow, 
which it Jeft so suddenly when the Cow moved, that it 
sAewed that it bad mistaken H for som«t\Mi% ^^. "^^^ 
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Barred Owl is agteat destroyer of poultry, particularlj 
of chickens when half grown. It also catches mice, 
young hares, rabbits, and many kinds of small birds ; 
it is especially fond of a kind of brown frog, yer} 
common in the woods of Louisiana. 

I have heard it said that this bird catches fish, but 
never having seen it do so, I cannot say whether it is 
true. About the middle of March these Owls begin to 
lay their eggs ; this they do in the hollows of trees, on 
the dust of the decayed wood, or they take possession of 
the old nest of a Crow, or a red-tailed Hawk. The 
eggs are round,, pure white, with a smooth shell and 
are from four to six in number. The young, like those 
of all othw Owls, are at fiirst covered with down, which 
is seen mixed with the feathers some weeks after the 
bird is fledged. The parents feed them a long time, 
standing pefcbed and making a hissing noise, which in 
a calm night may be heard at a distance of fifty or a 
hundred yards, and is feu: from being musicaL This 
kind of Owl is very often sold in New Orleans market 
The Creoles make. *' Gumbo" of it. 



The Stone Cublkw lays its eggs, (generally two, 
never more than three in nxxmiJoeti^ w\. ^^ \swxfc ^^ss^ssS 
witboat any nest, in a fiieli. T>cl^ ^ wai% W5l^\«^ 
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run as soon as they leave the egg, like chickens or 
partridges, and are taken by the old bird to some flinty 
field, where, they skulk among the stones, which are 
their best security, for their feathers are so exactly the 
colour of the grey spotted flints that the most close 
observer, unless he happens to see the eye of the bird 
may be puzzled. 



" The Gbasshoper Lark has a voice very like that 
of the Grasshopper ; nothing can be more amusing than 
the whisper of this little bird, which seems to be close 
by, though at a hundred yards distance, and when 
close to your ear is scarcely any louder than when a 
great way off. The country people laugh when you tell 
them it is the voice of a bird. It is the most artful little 
creature, skulking in the thickest part of a bush, and 
will sing at the distance of only a yard, provided it is 
concealed—, it rans creeping like a mouse for a hundred 
yards together through the bottom of the thorns, yet it 
will not come into sight. But in early morning, when 
undisturbed, it sits on the top of a twig, gaping and 
shivering with its wings." 
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" About an hour from sunset, (says White, from whose 
History of Selborne the above extracts are made, the 
Owls sally forth in quest of prey, and hunt all round the 
edges of meadows and small enclosures in search of 
mice. In this irregular country we can stand on an 
eminence and see them beat the fields like a setting dog, 
and often drop down in the grass or com. I have 
watched these birds for an hour together, and have found 
that they return to their nest the one or the other of 
them, about once in five minutes. A piece of address 
which they shew when they return to their nest should 
not be passed over in silence ; as they take their prey 
in their claws, so they carry it in their claws to the 
nest ; but as the feet are necessary in their ascent under 
the tiles, they constantly perch first on the roof of the 
chancel, and remove the mouse from the claws to the 
biU, that their feet may be at liberty. The White Owl 
snores and hisses in a tremendous manner. The feathers 
are remarkably soft, so that they may glide along noise- 
lessly, and not alarm the mice. When the Brown Owl 
hoots, the throat swells to the size of a hen's egg. When 
Owls fly, they stretch out their legs behind them as a 

- balance to their large heads ; for as most night-birds 
have large eyes and ears, they must have large heads to 
contain them. Large eyes, I su^^ose^ are necesaax^ tcs 
collect every ray of light, aniW^'ei ^QtiR.'w^^'^'«x.'s»Nsi ^'^sss^- 

mand the smaUest degree oi ^ouw^. 
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White's remarks upon the flight of hirds, are hoth 
interesting and amusing. Kites and Buzzards sail 
round in circles, with wings expanded and motionless ; 
and it is from their gliding manner that they (Le,^ Kites) 
are named in the north of England, G]eads, from the 
Saxon verb glidan, to glide. The Kestrel, (another 
Hawk) has a peculiar mode of hanging in the air in one 
place ; his wings all the while being briskly agitated. 
Hen Harriers fly low over heaths or fields of com, 
and beat the ground regularly like a pointer or setter. 
Owls move in a buoyant manner as if lighter than 
the air. There is a peculiarity belonging to Havens, 
that must draw the attention even of the most incurious. 
They spend their spare time in striking and cuffing each 
other on the wing, in a kind of playful skirmish, and 
when they move from one place to another, frequently 
turn upon their backs with a loud croak, and seem to 
be falling to the ground, when this odd gesture betides 
them, they are scratching themselves with one foot and 
thus lose the centre of gravity. Rooks sometimes dive 
and tumble in a frolicksome manner. Crows and Daws 
swagger in their walk. Woodpeckers open and close 
their wings at every stroke, and so are always rising 
and falling in curves. These birds use their tails, 
which bend downwards, as a support while they run 
2p trees. Parrots walk awkwardly, and make use of 
Jte/r bills for a third foot, climbing mXk ^e^^X. c^a^asssL. 
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Herons seem encumbered with too much sail for their 
light bodies, but their vast hollow wings are necessary in 
carrying burdens, such as large fishes. Pigeons have a 
way of clashing their wings the one against the other, 
over their backs, with a loud snap. A variety, called 
Tumblers, turn themselves over in the air. The 
Kingfisher darts along Uke an arrow. Starliags skim 
along. Missel Thrushes have a wild flight Swallows 
sweep over the surface of the land and water. Swifts 
dash round in circles ; most of the small birds fly by jerks, 
and also hop, but Wagtails and Larks walk. Skylarks 
rise and fall as they sing. Woodlarks hang poised in 
the air. All the Duck kind waddle. Geese and Crows, 
and most wild fowls, move in figures often changing 
the shape. 



When Gosse was sailing for Alabama (one of the 
Southern States,) some little feathered visitants came on 
board ; he says, one was I believe the Hermit Thrush, 
and another the American Eedstart, a pretty bird, the 
colours of its plumage, black, and bright orange. It 
would fly from side to side, and from rope to rope, as if 
unwilling to leave the vesael*, QCC.m.QkXA^ ^ ^^:s^ \s^ ^ 
long distance, almost out oi «^gDX.> %si\*^^\i^ -q^^>^Sk.Na»» 
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round, and fly straight back again. I caught it in my 
hand, it shewed great impatience, squeaking and biting 
fiercely at my fingers. Of course I let the little 
creature go, much to the satisfaction of the sailors, who 
would not give me any assistance in catching it — (all 
honour to them). Sailors in general are very unwilling 
to molest land birds — they are superstitious about it, 
and think that it brings ill luck. I wish this supersti- 
tion were more general, as it would prevent much 
cruelty, though I would rather have people merciful 
from a higher and better motive.) One of the curious 
sounds heard in Alabama, is the call of the Quail. All 
day long from morning till night, we hear the words, 
" Bob White," whistled in every direction. There is a 
beautiful shrub or tree, an Althea, it rises to the height 
of twelve or fifteen feet and is thickly covered with pink 
flowers, much like those of the hollyhock but rather 
smaller. Every day through the summer. Humming 
Birds flock to these blossoms — and hang, and slip round 
and round, — always there, but never still, and so intent 
on their pursuit as to allow you to approach directly 
under them if you go cautiously. The fruit of the 
water melon often attains the length of two feet. The 
gourd is cultivated, not to be eaten, but to be used for 
household utensils. The fruit is woody, of a remark- 
able shape, like a long tube swelling at one end into an 
ovn] ghho, A slice is cut off from one side, the pulp 
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and seeds are scraped out, and the shell is hung to dry, 
after which it is used as a ladle, or drinking cup, and 
in many other ways, — ^but one curious use is, that the 
shells are hung around a tree to entice the Purple 
Martin to build there. As I sit (continues Mr. Gosse,) 
at the back-door of the house in which I am residing, I 
have an opportunity of watching the Chimney Swallows 
before they go to roost. There is a tall chimney rising 
from the smithy, a few yards distant, roimd the top of 
which some hundreds of Swallows assemble every even- 
ing about sunset. They come one by one, from all 
parts, trooping to the common lodgings at the same 
hour, and as soon as each arrives he begins to wheel 
round and round in the air above the chimney top ; in 
a few minutes a large number is collected. They sweep 
round in a great circle, twittering and chirping, others 
continue to arrive every moment and take their place in 
the circle. By and by, one and another, drop as if it 
were into the chimney, as the circle passes over it, 
until they pour down in a stream, with a roaring sound, 
which when heard from within the building, sounds 
like a distant cataract. They remain in the shaft for 
the night, in the morning they come out like Bees, in 
a dense stream, and disperse to their daily occupations. 
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I have witnessed somethiDg of a similar kind, though 
on a much smaller scale from our own garden, a wall 
separates it from the gable end of a cottage, which at 
the time I speak of was thickly covered with ivy. It 
was the place of resort as a lodging house, for innumer- 
able sparrows. 

The incessant chirping, when the birds were settling 
down for the night, drew my attention to it. It sounded 
as if they were squabling which should have the best 
places, but I may be mistaken ; it might be more charit- 
able to suppose that they were telling each other the 
event of the day, whose peas were the best and ripest, 
how the crops of grain &c., were looking. Gradually 
the clamour became lower and lower, until it ceased 
altogether, and then of each other sparrow it might be 
said, " He put his head under his wing, poor thing." 



The KuBY Thboatbd Humming Bird looks as if 
jewelled, so brilliantly and changeably beautiful are its 
colours. The under part is chiefly green, glossed with 
golden hues, the tail and long feathers in the wings 
purplish and brown ; the throat, sides of the head and 
neck, of a rich crimson, and orange and black, varying 
according to the light they are in. So Audubon describes 
yts plumage and exclaims, try to \m^^<^ V^oi^ ^il- 
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quisitely beautiful little being, visiting eiery open- 
ing flower, feeding upon the tiny insects which abound 
in them, poised in the air, as you sometimes see a 
hawk moth in your own garden. It peeps into the 
flowers with curious and sparkling eyes, while the 
motions of its wings make it seem to be fanning the 
flowers, producing also a delightful murmuring sound. 
Its long delicate bill enters the cup of the flower, 
and the tongue covered with glutinous saliva, touches 
each insect and draws it from its lurking place to be 
swallowed. All this is done in a moment, and the bird 
as it leaves the flower, sips a little of the honey. The 
beauty of these little birds as they dart about in the 
bright sunshine cannot be told. Now its throat glows 
like fire, then looks the deepest black ; it moves from 
one flower to another like a gleam of light. But could 
you only see the nest of the Humming Bird, with the 
newly hatched pair of little ones, scarcely larger than 
Humble Bees, and could you see the parent birds pass- 
ing and repassing within a few inches of your face, full 
of fear and anxiety ; then sitting on a twig not more 
than a yard from you, waiting for you to go, and almost 
in despair, you could not fail to be impressed with the 
deep pangs a parent feels when he unexpectedly loses 
a cherished child. Then how pleasing it is to a kind 
and merciful heart, on leaving the sijot^ to see the \q^ c^C 
the parent, when after e^a.m\ii«i% >ia& \i^"^^ '^'^'^ "^^^^^ 
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the young ones are untouched ; you might then judge 
how pleasing it is to a mother of another kind, when 
her sick child is saved from death. The nest is of the most 
delicate nature ; the outside made of a light grey lichen 
found on the branches of trees, and so neatly put on, 
that the nest looks like a portion of the branch ; the 
next coating is of a cottony substance, and the inner one 
is made of silken fibres, from various plants, and very 
delicate and soft. The hen lays two eggs only, — pure 
white and almost oval ; in ten days they are hatched, 
and the birds raise two broods in a season. In one 
week the young ones are ready to fly ; but the old ones 
feed them for nearly another. Sometimes you may see 
twenty or thirty young Humming Birds, resorting to a 
group of trumpet flowers ; but they have not their bright 
colours until the following spring. 



Growing plentifully in the Southern States of Ame 
ica is a plant commonly called " The Cockle-bur."- 
It grows in every field where the soil is good, ripenr 
after the crops of grain are secured, and in some r 
old fields it grows so exceedingly close, says Audub 
that to make one's way thxoxx^b. it, is no pleasant t 
The bars stick so thickly to tJcie do^hi^^ ^& \ft \x^« 
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person walkitig with any comfort. The wool of sheep 
is much injured by the burs ; the tails and manes of 
horses are conyerted into such tangled masses that the 
hair has to be cut off) by which the beauty of these 
animals is much spoiled. No useful property has yet 
been discoyered in this plant, though sometime it may 
be found to be as yaluable as many other plants. The 
Cabolina Parrot, however, delights in feeding upon it ; 
it alights upon it, plucks the bur from the stem with its 
bill, takes it from the latter with one foot, in which it 
turns it over until the joint is properly placed to suit its 
bill, when it bursts it open, takes out the fruit, and 
allows the shell to drop. In this manner, a flock of 
these birds having discovered a field ever so full of these 
plants, will eat or pluck up aU their seeds, returning to 
the place day after day, until hardly any are left. But 
the Parrot is not contented with Cockle-burs, but destroys 
almost every kind of fruit, so to the farmers, the planters, 
and the gardeners, he is a very unwelcome visitor. The 
stacks of grain are sometimes so covered by these birds, 
that they look as if a brilliantly covered carpet was 
thrown over them ; they cling round the stack, pull out 
the straws, and destroy twice as much grain as would 
satisfy their hunger. They also attack the apple and 
pear trees when the fruit is small, and far from ripe, 
for the sake of the seeds ; and, aa M fot tJi\^0Kv!^^^^^^:5^ 
off the fruits, open them up live coTe> ^x^^ "^^^ ^^^^ 
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or pear> and pluck another, passing from branch to 
branch, until the trees are stripped. They also eat 
mulberries, grapes, &c. Happily the maize, or Indian 
com, does not attract them. Their roosting place is 
in hollow trees — at dusk, a flock of Parrots may be seen 
alighting against a trunk of a large hollow tree, the birds 
cling to the bark below the entrance and crawl into the 
hole to pass the night. When the hole is not large 
enough for the whole flock, those round the entrance 
hook themselves on by the claws and the tip of the 
upper part part of the beak, so they look as if hanging 
by that. They are very fond of sand, and roll and flutter 
in it, as well as eat it. The colours of this Parrot are 
very gay, bright scarlet, yellow, orange, emerald green, 
blue, &c. The eggs are nearly round, and of a greenish 
white. The young are covered with soft down — two 
years pass before they have their full plumage. 



In Louisiana, the Magnolia shoots up its majestic 

trunk, covered with evergreen leaves and decorated with 

a thousand beautiful flowers. The forests and fields 

are adorned with blossoms of every hue ; the Golden 

Orange ornaments the gardens and groves, and fruits 

and berries of all descriptions are meit m^ ^\. ^N^ry 
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step. The crowning delight of all these lovely things 
is, that among them — the Mocking Bird is found. Its 
song is sweeter than the soft sounds of a flute ; perhaps 
there is no bird in the world that possesses all the 
musical qualifications of this king of song For a while 
each long day and pleasant night are spent in singing ; 
but at a peculiar note from the female, he ceases his 
song and attends to her wishes — a nest is to be prepared, 
and a place chosen where it is to be placed — the orange, 
the fig, the pear tree are looked at — ^the thick briar patches 
are also visited — man is not the most dangerous enemy 
of this favourite bird, so that instead of retiring from 
him, they sometimes build their nest in the tree nearest 
to his window ; dried twigs, leaves, grasses, cotton, flax, 
and other substances are picked up, carried to a forked 
branch, and there deposited; five eggs are in time 
placed in it. The male bird renews his song, every now 
and then he spies an insect which he thinks will please 
his beloved one ; he drops upon it, takes it in his bill, 
beats it against the earth, and flies to his nest to give 
it to the sitting hen. In a fortnight the young brood 
demand all their care and attention : no snake, no hawk, 
is likely to visit their nest, for the inmates of the house 
have by this time become quite attached to the lovely 
pair of Mocking Birds, and take pleasure in their safety. 
The dew berries from the fields, and many kinds of fruit 
from the gardens, mixed mtJa. m^^cXa^ ^>a:<g<^\5Rj^*^^ 
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young and their parents with food. In another for^.^ 
night the young can fly and provide for themselves, 
so, like hoys, they leave their home and parents. Whili 
the hen hird is sitting, she sometimes goes to a shorr 
distance for exercise and refreshment, to pick up gravel, 
or roll herself in the dust, and when she returns, if she 
finds that the eggs have heen touched or moved by the 
hand of man, she utters a low mournful note, at the 
sound of which the male immediately joins her, and 
they condole together ; she does not however abandon the 
nest but redoubles her care, and scarcely leaves her nest 
for a moment ; and if the eggs are on the eve of being 
hatched, she will almost allow a person to take hold of 
her. (If boys would but stop and think how dearly 
the poor birds love their eggs and young, and how they 
pine and mourn when they are taken, would they be 
so very cruel as to rob them ? Poor and despicable 
indeed it is, for the sake of a little passing amusement, 
to make the poor birds miserable.) Sometimes snakes 
ascend to the nests and suck the eggs, or swallow the 
young : but on all such occasions, not only the pair to 
which the nest belongs, but many other Mocking Birds 
fly to the spot, attack the reptiles, and in some cases wiU 
force them to retreat or deprive them of life. Children 
seldom destroy the nests of these birds, and the planters 
general!/ protect them ; so much does this feeling pre- 
ra// throughout Louisiana, that they ^^nliii ^^X. ^'^^mv^^ 
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allow a Mocking Bird to be shot at any time. In winter 
these birds are often seen on the roofs and perched on 
the (Chimney tops. When searching for food and on tlie 
ground, their movements are light and elegant, and they 
frequently open their wings as butterflies do, basking in 
the sunshine when the weather is mild ; the old male 
birds singing vigorously. The power which these birds 
have of imitating not only other birds, but even animals,- 
is astonishing. The upper part of the plumage of the 
Mocking Bird is grey and brown, the under parts 
brownish white ; so that like our own sweet Nightingale 
the bird is in a sober dress. 



The American Poet, Bryant, has written some very 
pretty verses on a bird called " Bobunk ;" another name 
for it is the " Rice Bird ;" in Carolina it is called the 
" Reed Bird." About the middle of May, Boblinks 
become so plentiful, that there is scarcely a meadow or 
a field of com, which does not contain several pairs of 
them. The nest of the Boblink is placed upon the 
ground, among the grass, or in a field of wheat, or 
barley. The eggs four or six in number. 
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The little Mottled Owl is very rare in the Southern 
States, but on advancing towards the confluence of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, they are more numerous ; above 
the falls of the former, they increase in number, and as 
the traveller advances towards the sources of that noble 
river their mournful sounding notes are heard in every 
quarter, during mild and serene nights. Sometimes the 
Owl flies above the tops of the highest forest trees in 
pursuit of large beetles, and at other times sails low 
and swiftly in pursuit of small birds, field mice, moles, 
or rats. The odd litttle bird, on alighting upon the 
ground, bends its body, turns its head to look behind it, 
nods in a curious manner, then shakes and plumes itself 
and resumes its flight. It is generally found about 
farm-houses, orchards, and gardens. It alights upon 
the roof, the fences, or the garden gate, and utters its 
mournful sounding (for it is not really mournful) ditty 
for hours at a time. He is very polite to his wife, mak- 
ing numerous nods and bows, and strutting round her 
in a very amusing manner. The nest is at the bottom 
of a hollow trunk of a tree, often not more than seven 
or eight feet from the ground, at other times from thirty 
to forty feet. It is made of grasses and feathers. The 
eggs are four or five in number, nearly round, and pure 
white. The young remain in the nest until they are 
readj to fly, and at first they are covered with down of 
a dull yellowish white ; wlien m ixjXi i'&^^<et, >ijM^ ^d 
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little Owl is clothed in brown, with the breast greyish 
and spotted. ^ It is only ten inches long. 



The Woodpeckers of America, are exposed to many 
dangers as regards their eggs and young. The eager 
school boy (says Wilson,) after hazarding his neck to 
reach the Woodpecker's hole, at the triumphant moment 
when he thinks the nestling his own, strips his arm, 
launching it down into the cavity and grasping what he 
thinks to be the caUow young, starts with horrror at the 
sight of a hideous snake, and almost drops from his 
giddy pinnacle, retreating down the tree with terror 
and precipitation. Severa 1 adventures of this kind 
have come to my knowledge, and one of them was 
attended with serious consequences, where both snake 
and boy fell to the ground, and a broken thigh and long 
confinement cured the adventurer completely of his 
ambition for robbing Woodpecker's nests. 



Mudie makes interesting observations regarding the 
diffierent kinds of birds which frequent fir plantations. 
In a fir plantation which is neither so low as to partake 
of the mushroom growth of "pmeft,' Xisst \ft^ VsisKSi^s. 'sss^i. 



upland, there is a succession of birds. Linnets and 

other Brake Birds come to them as long as thej are 

mere bushes ; but the note of the Cuckoo is not heard in 

them. After a while the Cole Tit, becomes one of their 

most plentiful inhabitants, and by that time the Cuckoo 

perches and sings on the margin. A few years longer, 

and the Ring-dove moans in the top of the trees, which 

have then begun to open towards the surface of the 

ground, and the covers for the Brake-birds and resting 

, places for all birds that build near the earth are gone. 

I The Cuckoo is then heard less frequently unless there 

' > are coppices of deciduous trees, or young pines come in 

' 'I succession in tl\p vicinity. If the trees form a bell 

I ! between rich grounds, the Magpie will sometimes come; 

a little after a Wood Pigeon, and if the plantation is dee{ 

'-' \ and selected, the Jay will perhaps come; to all these 

I succeeds the Rook, which nestles in the mature trees, 

, I and quits them not until they are cut down, or pensb 

I • I in the lapse of time. 



While waiting for the train (writes Mr. C. Simeon, in 

his Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History,) one 

afternoon, at Wey bridge, I amused myself with watching 

the Sai4d Martins, which have there a large establish- 

menton either side of the cutting, aiid%o\.m\.Q ^^cnrtec^ 
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tion with one of the porters about them. On my saying 
I supposed that the boys robbed a good many of the 
nests,— he answered " Oh Sir, they would if they were 
allowed, but the birds are such good friends to us, that 
we won*t let any body meddle with them.'* I fancied 
at first that he spoke of them as friends, in the way of 
company only, but he explained his meaning to be, that 
the flies about the station would be quite intolerable if 
they were not cleaned off by the Martins, which are 
always hawking up and down in front of it, adding, 
that even during the few hot days which occurred in 
spring before their arrival, the flies were very trouble- 
some. " Now," he said, " we may now and then see 
one, but that is all.*' 



The Eagle Owl is rarely met with in Great Britain ; 
it builds its nest in the caverns or rockss in mountainous 
and almost inaccessible places. The nest, which is 
nearly three feet in diameter, is built of sticks, bound 
together with fibrous roots and lined with leaves. The 
bird lays two eggs somewhat larger than those of the hen, 
and mottled like itself with brown, yellow, and black ; it 
feeds upon hares, rabbits, loAa, mvi^^ ^\:A. ^^e^jvSssR. ^ 
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various kinds. Stanley mentions, in his History of 
Birds, a proof of their voracity, witnessed by a Swedish 
gentleman, who resided several years on a farm, near a 
steep mountain, on the summit of which a pair of Eagle 
Owls had built their nests. One day, in the month of 
July, a young bird having quitted the nest, was caught 
by the servants. The bird was, considering the season 
of the year, well feathered, but the down appeared here 
and there between those feathers which had not yet 
attained their full growth ; after it was caught, it was 
shut in a large hen coop ; to his surprise on the follow- 
ing morning, a fine young Partridge was found lying 
dead before the door of the coop. It was immediately 
concluded that this provision had been brought there by 
the old Owls, which no doubt had during thenight made 
search for their lost young one. For fourteen nights was 
this attention repeated. The game which the parent 
Owls brought, consisted chiefly of young partridges, for 
the most part newly killed, but sometimes a little spoiled. 
On one occasion a Moor-fowl was brought, so fresh 
that it was warm under the wings. In the month of 
August, these attentions ceased. Small birds have a 
great dislike to Owls, and if one makes its rare appear- 
ance in the day, a rabble of little birds fly after it in 
furious anger, and try to drive it away. They do the 
same to the Cuckoo, and may probably suppose these 
ifjirh to be Hawks, Once, to my gt^Bit svrc^^'&^.^iwsjsA 



a young Owl sitting upon a step in the garden, and one 
of our Cats sitting studying it, whether it thought it 
was its first cousin, I have no power of knowing, but 
certainly the face and eyes of an Owl, are curiously like 
those of a cat. One of the wonderful things about the 
Owl tribe is, the lightness of the feathers, enabling 
them to skim over the fields, looking for mice, without 
disturbing them ; noiseless and like some hugh moth. 
Waterton, whose love of birds amounted to a passion, 
made a sort of dwelling for some Bam Owls, about four 
feet square, on the ruins of an old gateway, and trained 
some ivy round it which soon concealed it. In the 
stone-work, he fixed a thick oaken stick for them to 
perch upon. In about a month after everything was 
ready, a pair of Bam Owls came and established them- 
selves there. This succeeded so well that he formed 
some other similar places, all of which were in like 
manner soon occupied by pairs of Owls. 

That in the old gateway was so contrived that he could 
examine it whenever he pleased, and as they were never 
injured, the Owls soon grew confident and betrayed no 
fear when strangers mounted a ladder to look in. One 
rather unexpected information was learned from con- 
stant inspection, namely, that these birds, unlike others, 
seem to breed at all seasons, as he found a young brood 
hatched in September, and another in December, and 
he adds that he was amply Tce^^<i i^x ^^^^ssas^V^N^aa* 



taken in protecting and encouraging his Bam Ow 
conceiving that it pays him a hundred-fold by t 
enormous quantity of mice destroyed throughout 1 
year. 



The Red Backed Shrike, or lesser Butcher Bi 
used to visit us here (Coniston) every summer, but ni 
we never see one ; probably in consequence of the ra 
for killing birds, which unfortunately is so common, 
is a rather striking-looking bird — the bill black, the he 
of a light grey, the upper part of the back and wi 
covers of a bright rusty red ; the breast, belly, and sid 
of a fine pale rose or bloom colour, the throat v^hite, en 
a band of black slopes from the beak encirling the eji 
The Shrikes, both red backed and grey, or " Great As 
coloured Shrike," prey on young birds, grasshoppei 
beetles, &c. ; they are said to fix their food upon a the: 
and tear it to pieces. 



I think we have scarcely a prettier bird than the Gol 

FINCH, with its ivory beak and head dress of crimso 

black, and white. One day, a bird-catcher called wil 

a cage £lled with these birds ; tJoie igoot \L\?i!ka y^msm 
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^ere flattering about and beating themselves against 
:he wires ; I bought the whole lot, and had the cage door 
)pened at once : the birds flew joyfully away ; I think my 
3leasure was almost as great as theirs, and what made 
t still greater, was, that the decoy bird escaped with 
^e rest, to the no small annoyance of the man. I flfld 
mch pleasant things about this pretty bird in John's 
history of Birds, that I cannot refrain from quoting 
'hem. Whatever doubt may exist as to the services 
rendered to man by the sparrow and the chaffinch, about 
lie goldfinch there can be no diflerence of opinion ; the 
krmer has no better friend, and yet an abundance of 
j^ldfinches on an estate is anything but a pleasant sight, 
or it denotes an abundance of its favourite food — ^the 
leeds of thistles. Where these weeds flourish, there for 
he most part, goldfinches are to be met with in consid- 
3rable numbers. To this dietary it adds the seeds of 
landelions, centaury, and other weeds, but shews a de- 
sided preference for the seeds of the compound flowers, 
[ts nest is among the most beautiful that birds construct; 
me now before me is placed among the terminal branches 
)f a bough of a Scotch fir, at an elevation of about twenty 
'eet from the ground ; it is encircled by upwards of a 
lozen leafy twigs, which unite beneath its base, and 
*orm both a firm support and eflectual shelter ; the sub- 
itanceis composed of tufted white lickeiv!&^ «sl4 %.1^^ 
2X2 e roots and "wiry stema oi ^^^'^si *^\£sa \^6*^ 



together so securely, that it would scarcely be possible 
to remove one of them without damaging the whole; 
with these is intermingled a piece of worsted and a 
thread of sewing cotton, a few horse hairs succeed, and 
the whole of the interior is thickly matted with the white 
suky down of the coltsfoot. Thistle down is sometimes 
named as the material of the lining ; but this must be 
under unusual circumstances, being generally unattain- 
able in spring. Besides fir trees, the apple and elm are 
often selected by goldfinches to build their nests in, and 
they not unfrequently resort to any low tree in a hedge 
or shrubbery. In autumn, goldfinches assemble in flocks 
of from ten to twenty or more, and resort to waste 
places, or the borders of fields where thistles abound, 
and it is hard to imagine a prettier sight than a party 
of these brilliant and innocent hunters perching, all heed- 
less of spines and prickles on the thistle heads, plucking 
out the seeds. While thus employed, they seem to take it 
for granted, that no one will molest them, but continue 
their useful labour, twittering pleasantly all the while, 
until the spectator comes within a few yards of them, 
when they fly oflf like butterflies to another prickly bed. 
*' There was some years ago, in a small town, about 
twelve leagues from Paris, a tame Goldfinch, which 
belonged to a carrier, and which for many years r^u- 
JarJjr accompanied its master twice a week to and from 
tiie metropolis; at first it used \;[> coTx\fc\i\.\\afe\i'mth 
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perching on the driver^s seat, and from time to time flj- 
ing a short distance ahead, or gamboling with other bh^ds 
of the same kind that it encountered on the way ; by 
and by it seemed to grow^ dissatisfied with tbe slow pace of 
the wagon, and took long flights in advance, still return- 
ing from time to time to its accustomed perch ; at length, 
becoming more enterprising, it would leave its master in 
the lurch, and fly the whole way, and announce his 
approach at the house in the city where he put up. If 
the weather were stormy, it would quietly await his 
arrival, taking up its quarters by the fireside ; but if 
fine, it would, after a brief stay, return to meet him ; at 
every meeting caresses and congratulations 'were ex- 
changed as fondly as if they had been separated for years.*' 



The Gbeenfinch or Linnet is not such a favourite 
as the Goldfinch, but I always feel much pleased when 
I first hear its harsh note, for it seems as if summer 
was in its wake. Wordsworth well describes it as send- 
ing out its song in '* gushes." I cannot agree with 
those who think it a melancholy sound ; on the contrary, 
it seems like bursts of joy, and is not altogether unlike 
the effervescing of a bottle of soda-water. I like to 
watch a party of them on the lawn, one and another of 
them pviUiDg a daisy to "pi^c^^, wA ^^Socsss^'^^ '^rs^^s*- 

D 
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The Green Linnet makes its nest of small twigs, mos^, 
and wool ; and lines it with wool and hair. It lays five 
eggs of a greyish white, speckled with purple, and rather 
long. In winter, these birds congregate like chaffipches 
and sparrows. 



Walking in the garden in May, 1 saw a Wuxow 
Wren, sitting on the top of a stone wall covered with 
ivy ; its slender beak was filled with insect food ; it did 
not seem to mind my watching it, standing about three 
yards off, but shivered down into the ivy, soon returning 
and wiping its now empty beak — I supposed that its nest 
was there, and that it had been feeding the sitting hen ; 
but I would not look for fear of disturbing or annoying 
the little pretty-trusting strangers. 



The Blue Tit-Mice which have come through the long 
winter and spring to be fed, have now in " the merry, 
merry, month of May,'* selected a hole in a horse-chestnut 
tree for their family mansion. We had three other kinds 
also — the Ox-eye or Great Tit, the Cole Tit, and the 
JMarsh Tit. Thoj are all very voracious little birds— 
readiljr eating almost everything, bul \v«i.Tflx% ^ %^^\al 
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del^fbi in meat and fat Their attitudes are most 

pjetdresque ; it matters not to them which side up they 

sye ; their power <^ hanging on by their f^t is quite 
astonishing. 



We have also the Lokg-Tailbd Tit which darts 
about in flocks like showers of arrows, but these never 
come to feed with the others. The nest of the Long- 
tailed Titmouse is beautiful beyond any power of descrip- 
tion. Bewick's is perhaps as good as any — ^he says, 
The nest of this bird is singularly curious and elegant 
— being of a long oval form, with a small hole in the 
Eode^ near the top> as an entrance. Its outside is formed of 
'moss, woven or matted together with the silken shrouds of 
the aurelia of insects, and covered all over with lichens, 
fixed with fine threads of the same silken material ; from 
this thatch the rain trickles ofl* without penetrating it, 
wfaikt from it» similarity in colour and appearance to 
tho bark of the branch on which it is most commonly 
placed, it is not easily to be discovered; the inside is 
thickly lined with a profusion of feathers, the soft webs 
oi which are all laid inwards, with the quills or points 
stttek into the outward fabric ; in this comfortable little 
mansion the female deposits her eg^s to the numher <^€ 
sixteen or seventeen, 'wla^ wt^ c.ox^a^^'^AiiiSsvRR^ ^so&a?^ 
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among the feathers. They are ahout the size or a smalts 
pea, and perfectly white, hut take a fine red hlush from 
the transparency of the shell, which shews the yolk. 
Johns states that from the time that a young hrood 
leaves the nest until the next paring season, — ^father, 
mother, and children, keep together in harmony, explor- 
ing the same clump of trees together, perfectly agreed 
as to where the next flitting shall he, no one shewing 
any disposition to remain when the others are departing, 
molesting no one, they furnish a charming example of a 
happy family. 



Both the Spotted and the Pied Flt-Catchebs visit 
us in summer. The Spotted one is a most fearless little 
bird, and builds its nest in a sweetbriar or a pear tree, 
or sometimes on the post of a door where people are 
coming and going. A remarkable instance of this 
occurred in Yewdale; a pair of these birds built their 
nest on a bit of board just over a bell which was hung 
outside a cottage where lodgers are taken in the season. 
The birds were not scared away, though five boys were 
lodging in the house ; greatly to their honour, the nest 
and birds were unmolested, and on the day that the 
bojs returned to school, or home, the little brood took 
^^gbt also, their first experience oi "^^> \i€\si% ycl %. 
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pleasant hay-field. The Pied-Fljcatcher is smaller ; it 
built over the door of the stable. 



The arrival of our Stablings in spring is hailed with 
delight ; one telling another, " the Starlings are come." 
Their first visits, however, are only those of inspection 
as regards the capabilities of the eaves of the roof and 
the spouts. After a time, if the weather is favourable, 
they come again, and commence building furiously ; but 
if the cold weather returns, they seem to give it up 
again for a time. It is a pretty sight to watch these 
birds keeping company with cows and horses in the 
field, feasting upon the insects and probably worms and 
larva, which they disturb by grazing. In autumn they 
leave us again, and unite in large flocks ; often in com- 
pany with Hooks and Jackdaws. Stanley gives a 
very fuU and good description of these birds, and their 
habits. " For many and many a year, have we watched 
him ; from month to month, with the exception of a 
certain season, when for reasons best known to himself, 
he altogether disappears, and leaves us to wonder what 
has become of him. Close before the window of our 
scene of observation a well-mown short-grassed lawn is 
spread before him. There in the spring he is allowed 
to revel on the plentiful supply of worm.a. At the cIqsq 
of January, one or two \mco\itL^^\&^^i^2t^^^^^'^'«s!^'^ss^ 



make tbeir appearance. In February, if the weather 
happens to be mild, tbe number of idlers may possibly 
now and then increase, but still the visit seems to be 
but the mere passing call of a few strangers, without a 
leading object. In March, however, about the first or 
second week, according to the state of the weather, 
things begin to assume a more bustling and serious 
appearance. Hitherto but one or two, or at most three 
or four, may have dropt in, as if to say — Here we are, 
the winter is past and gone, a happier season is at 
hand. But now tbe flights increase, the three and four 
are multipUed to fourteen or sixteen, and the song 
becomes a Httle chorus, more loud and more joyous than 
before, and occasionally, though at first with some cir- 
cumspection and hesitation, one or two of the boldest 
will let themselves gently fall from their airy height 
and glide down upon the lawn, as if to inquire into the 
state of their future larder, for they scarcely take time 
to taste the hidden treasure below the sod, but looking 
suspiciously about, are on the wing in a moment if aa 
inmate approaches a window, or a door is heard to shut 
or open. About the latter end of the second week, 
affairs begin to be placed upon a more regular footing ; 
the parties on or about the battlements and weather- 
cock of the church, seem as if they had determined 
upon a more permanent establishment. From early 
daf^^ till about ten there they iem»m cwt^J^aam^ %»v| 
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tiieir communications — at that hour, however^ off thej 
go, and till four or five o'clock are seen no more 
throughout the greater part of the day, being absent in 
the fields, where thej may be seen chattering in com- 
pany with the inhabitants of the neighbouring rookeryi 
or a noisy set of Jackdaws, who have for time out of 
mind, been the undisputed tenants of a certain portion 
of an ancient Beech- wood at no great distance ; about 
the third week, the plot begins to thicken still more. 
The field, the lawn, and the weather-cock are no longer 
tile only objects of interest. Detachments may be seen 
prowling busily over the roof, cautiously creeping in and 
out, from under the projecting eaves, and by the end of 
the month, the r^ular establishment, amounting to 
about thirty, has assembled, and the grand work of the 
year fiurly commences. From* this time all is bustle; 
straw and nest furniture are seen flying through the air 
in beaks, contriving nevertheless to announce their 
comings and goings by particularly harsh, or low mutter- 
ing cries, according as they think they are watched or 
not. They are cunning birds, and discover in an 
instant whether a passer by has an eye to their move- 
ments, and are perfectly aware whether he is following 
his own business or theirs. If he steps onward without 
troubling himself about them, they go in and out with 
perfect unconcern, but if a glance of curiosity or 
observation is directed to \he\x m<^\kitL^^ ^ikl^^ ^x.^ ^ 
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upon the alert. The bearer of a tuft to the nest wheels 
to the right about, and perching on the naked upper 
twig of a small Beech tree, or the projecting point of a 
gable-end, sits there uttering a particular note, which 
seems to give, as well as words can do, intimation to a 
mate to be on its guard as a spy is at hand. If the 
weather is tolerably favourable, every thing goes on 
smoothly and regularly, but should a severe and sudden 
change occur, a violent storm of snow, or continuance 
of chilling winds, all operations are suspended ; not only 
the eaves and half-built nests, but even tlie church 
tower itself, battlements, weather-cock, and all are 
deserted till a return of fine weather, when the Starlings 
too return, and the work again proceeds. At length the 
nests are built, the eggs laid and the young ones hatched. 
Then a new scene of noise and activity and bustle com- 
mences, increasing of course as the nestlings become 
older and more voracious; then it is that the lawn 
becomes a favourite resort. Hitherto- a few idlers may 
have hopped, and picked up a stray worm or two ; but 
now the search is a matter of serious occupation. Down 
they come, the sober coloured hen, and the cock, with 
the sun glittering on his spangled feathers, with claws 
and beak as busily employed as if their very existence 
depended upon it ; all, however, in good social harmony, 
never quarrelling with the shy and k^^ intrusive 
^lu^sb or Blackbird, or yrithi tYiQ ^^d^ ^wgaS», 
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itenting themselves with the lighter fare of the 
riads of minute flies and beetles hovering over the 
)h mown turf. The noise and bustle go on incess- 
I7 till the young ones are fledged, when, for a day or 
}, they may be seen fluttering about the building, or 
ing short flights; at length, their strength being 
tured, old and young collect on the tower, and then 
del away over the neighbouring fields, as if practising 
future and more important evolutions. But still 

evening finds them roosting near the place of their 
til. At last, however, a day comes ^when all is 
jhed, — ^no hungry guests are feasting on the lawn — 
clamorous throats are calling aloud for food — ^no 
ttenngs are heard from bough to battlement, not 
n a straggler is to be seen on the pinnacle of the 
ither-cock. The joyous assembly is broken up ; the 
rlings are gone. And, till the autumn — ^with scarce- 
exception — we shall see them ho more. Then about 

third week in September again, on their favourite 
ch the weather-cock, one, or two, or three, may 
jice to appear towards evening, not with the merry 
e of spring, but uttering that monotonous, plaintive, 
g-drawn whistling cry, as cheerless as the cheerless 
son for which they seem to bid us prepare. That these 
our spring friends is most probable, for a tame Starling 
\ observed for eight years to return ta tha ^axaatifis*^ 
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I have never seen the Gross-Bill, though it is ooc^^, 
sionallj a visitor, and may prohahlj he more common in 
other parts of the lake district ; its principal food hemg 
the seeds of the cones of pines. The general coloor of 
these birds is reddish, mixed with brown ; but scarcely 
two are exactly alike. Edwards paints the male of % 
rose colour, and the female of a yellowish green. Both 
appear very different at different times of the year; 
from its mode of scrambling, and the beauty of its 
colours, it has been called by some — the German ParroL 
The female is said to begin to build as early as January, 
she places her nest under the bare branches of the pine 
tree, fixing it with the resinous matter which exudes 
from that tree, and besmearing it on the outside with 
the same substance, so that the melted snow or rain 
cannot penetrate it. The Gross-bill has been found in 
Greenland, in Russia, Sweden, Poland, and Germany 
— ^in the mountains of' Switzerland, and the Pyrennees. 
Berwick, a writer in " The Zoologist '* observed a flook 
in the county of Durham. " On the 16th of July, taking 
a drive in the western part of the county, where there 
are many thousand fir plantations, I had the good for- 
tune to see a flock of birds cross my path, which 
appeared to be Gross-bills, so leaving the gig, I followed 
some distance into a fir plantation, where to my great 
Ratification I found, perhaps, thirty or more feeding on 
some Scotch £ra. The day bem^ ^tL^> ^^^ ^& ^'s^ 
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were the first I had seen in a state of wild nature, I 
watched them for about twenty minutes ; their actions 
are Tery graceful while feeding, hanging in every im- 
aginable attitude, peering into the cones, which, if they 
contain seeds, are instantly severed from the branch, 
dntched with one foot, they are instantly emptied of their 
contents, when down they come ; so rapidly did they 
Ml tiiat I could compare it to nothing better than being 
beneath an oak tree in autumn, when the acorns are 
Mling in showers about one's head, but that the cones 
are some^at heavier." 



In very severe weather when the frozen snow lies 
long upon the ground a Waisb-hbn has come and 
gladly partaken of food placed for it under the trees 
upon the lawn. A very pleasing proof of the willingness 
of these birds to be tamed is given in Stanley's Book of 
Birds. At the resid^ice of a clergyman, near Cheadle, 
in Sta£fordshire, a striking instance of fjEuoaiUarity has 
for some years occured : adjacent to the lawn, there is 
a moat on which a pair of Water-hens was observed for 
several seasons, always however leaving it in the spring. 
By heing constantly fed, they in time became quite 
tame, and at length were voiixwi^^Xft \st^«^ '^asw^^ \sss«i. 
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the cirumstance of a thorn bush covered with Ivy, havia^ 
fallen into the water in which they afterwards continueJ 
to biuld their nest. When the young are a few days 
old, the old ones bring them up close to the drawing- 
room window, where they are regularly fed with wheat, 
and as the lady of the house pays them the greatest 
attention, they have learned to look up to her as their pro- 
tector and Mend, so much so that one bird in particular 
which was persecuted by the rest, would when attacked 
fly to her for refuge, and whenever she calls, the whole 
flock, as tame as barn-door fowls, quit the water and 
assemble roimd her, to the number of seventeen. They 
have also made other friends in the dogs belonging to 
the family, approaching them without fear, though 
hurrying off in great alarm on the appearance of any 
strange dog. The position of the water, together with 
the familarity of these birds have afforded many interest- 
ing particulars respecting their habits. They have 
three broods in the season ; the first early in April, and 
they begin to lay again when t he first hatch is about a 
fortnight old. They lay eight or nine eggs, and sit 
about three weeks, the cock alternately with the hen. 
The nest in the thorn bush is placed usually so high 
above tlie surface of the water that when the young 
are first hatched and have quitted it, they cannot 
cljwh into it agaiD, but as a substitute, within an hour 
a/}(er they leave the nest, the cock \at^ XsvjSl^^ %» ^sss5^ 
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and more roomy nest for them, with sedges, at the waters 
edge, which they can enter or retire from at pleasure. 
For about a month they are fed by the old birds, but 
soon become very active in taking flies and water 
insects. Immediately on the second hatch coming 
out, the young ones of the first hatch assist the old 
ones in feeding and hovering over them, leading them 
out in detached parties, and making additional nests 
for them, similar to their own, on the brink of the moat 
On the appearance of the third brood, the old ones 
invariably drive the first away to a neighbouring pond 
where they remain till September, when the last hatch 
is about half-grown. About this time a fresh party of 
birds make their appearance, which from their tameness 
is no doubt composed of broods formerly bred there, and 
in the moat ; the united families remain till the follow- 
ing spring, when the original pair drive all the rest 
away, but not without many severe and curious contests 
in the water. When either of the combatants begins to 
find himself worsted, he dives, and does not reappear, 
thus eluding his adversary, by hiding his whole body 
under water, and merely exposing his beak for respir- 
ation. During the breeding season, they make sad havoe 
in the flower garden, for though straw and leaves are 
their chief ingredients, they seem to have an eye for 
beauty, and the old hen has been seen surrounded with 
a bnUi&nt wreath of scatVfiti %XL^\£L^'Si<^M^. ^^\%»a>s^^'^:s^ 
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I quote from Wood's Teiy pk«sant book, *' Homes 
without Hands,** an aceount of the Kpiw.k, or Esgduost 
SwAixow. The popular name is giToi to it, not because 
itself is ediUe, but because its nest is ettt»i in some 
countries. We have all heard of bird s nest soup, and 
some of us maj possiblj hare imaginied that the nests 
in question are made of the ofdinarj TegetaMe sub- 
stancesy as moss, leaves, and twigs ; in reality the nests 
are fonned of some gelatinous sobslanoe, thoo^^ its 
true nature is still uncertain, no one piecisdj know- 
ing whether it is of vegetable or •t>i»n^ l sabatance; 
some persons have thought that the mmterial is fish- 
spawn, which the birds fetches from the sea ; others 
have supposed it to be a kind of sea-weed irhidi 
is dissolved in the bird's crop. Whoi first made, tiie 
nests are very white and <V»lvattig in their a^eet, and 
in that condition are extremdy valnable^ being sold at 
an extravagant price to the Chinese; thej sooa darken 
by e^K)sure and are not fit £>r the table until they 
have been cleaned and blanched. These neata are 
foand in Borneo, Java, &g., and are extreme^ local, 
^baing confined to ontwiL c^fite^ "Y^ \as^ ^i!ic«^ 
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cho ose the sides of' deep cavernous precipices. They 
are attached to the perpendicular rocks, much as the 
ordinary mud-built Swallow nests, and are generaUy 
arranged in horizontal layers. The caverns in which 
the nests are pl&ced are very valuable, and are preserved 
with jealous care from any intruder. The material of 
the nest ia so translucent that when placed upon 
printed paper, and held to the light, the capital letters 
can be read through its substance. A glance at the 
interior shows at once the mode of its construction ; it 
is made of innumerable glutinous threads, which have 
been drawn across each other, and have hardened by 
ei:posure to the air, into a material which resembles 
isinglass. The natives say that the construction of a 
aiiigle nest occupies a pair of birds for two full months. 
The nests are only used for one purpose ; they are 
steeped in hot water for a considerable time, when they 
soften into a gelatinous mass, which forms the basis of 
a fashionable soup. The Chinese value this soup highly, 
thinking that it possesses great power in restoring lost 
strength. The best quality of the material for this 
soup fetches rather more than sixty shillings a pound. 



Gosse, had the unusual and great pleasure of seeing a 
HvMMina BiSD building Ixei ue^^.. *^ ^xA^iic^Vvissa^ 
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the whirr of a Humming Bird, and on looking up, ^ 
saw a female Polytmus, hovering opposite the nest witW 
a mass of silk cotton in her beak. Deterred by ^U.^ 
sight of me, she presently retired to a twig, a few pac^^ 
distant on which she sat ; I immediately sank down 
among the rocks as gently as possible, and remained 
perfectly still ; in a few seconds she came again, and 
after hovering a moment, disappeared behind one of 
the projections, whence in a few seconds she emerged 
again and flew off ; I then examined the place, and to 
my delight found a new nest. I again sat down on the 
stones in front where I could see the nest; not conceal- 
ing myself but remaining motionless, waiting for the 
bird's reappearance. I had not to wait long, a loud whirr, 
and there she was, suspended in the air before her nest : 
she soon espied me, and came within a foot of my eyes, 
hovering just in front of my face ; I remained stUl, 
however, when I heard the whirring of another, just 
above me, perhaps the mate, but I durst not look 
towards him, lest the turning of my head should 
frighten the female ; in a minute or two the other was 
gone, and she alighted again on the twig, where she 
sat some little time preening her feathers, and appar- 
ently clearing her mouth from the cotton fibres, for 
she swiftly projected her tongue an inch-and-a-half from 

the beak, continuing the same curve as that of the beak. 

iVhen she arose, she flevi t^ VJci^^'c^ ^I^'^t^O*.^^^^^ 
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was thickly clothed with soft downy moss, and hovering 
on the wing as if before a flower, began to pluck the 
moss, until she had a large bunch of it in her beak ; 
then I saw her fly to the nest, and having seated herself 
in it, proceeded to place the new materials, pressing 
and arranging and interweaving the whole with her 
beak, while she fashioned the cup-like form of the in- 
terior by the pressure of her white breast, moving round 
and round as she sat. My presence seemed, to be no 
hindrance to her proceedings, although only a few feet 
distant ; at length she left the place, and I left also. 
This Humming Bird has two long feathers in its tail 
of a purple black, the upper part of the bird is of a 
golden green, and the throat emerald green ; the top of 
the head deep black, with a crest or small plume. 



In Palestine, the Rev. H. Tristram saw many of our 
summer birds, as well as others. One day he rowed 
across St. George's Bay, from Beyrout to the mouth of 
the ancient Lycus ; he says, — by the side of these little 
water courses, (conducted from the valley in stone-built 
channels,) sheltered and concealed by the reeds, many 
a little warbler, known to us in the summer, was pour- 
ing forth its little chirrup. The Willow Wren, and 
Chiffchaff were enjoying \!aea^'e^'«xX^\sj^Kt^s^^ 



in company with the'Robin, and the Hedge Accento^ 
and the little Egyptian Fantail, was running up tb& 
stems, and with its loud clear note and long white 
tipped tail, told us that however familiar might be the 
livery of his companions, he was there to remind us 
that both England and Europe had been long left. 
Occasionally we caught a glimpse of the true fiulbul, 
the Nightingale of Palestine, hopping among the orange 
trees, and just shewing his brilliant yellow patch that 
we might identify him, while thrush-like he stole 
away into the thickest of the foliage, and our European 
Wagtails, white and yellow, were running on the moist 
ground beneath ; the water of the upper stream was 
icy cold, and among the boulders in its bed, many little 
Water Ouzels or Dippers, identical with the Dipper 
of our own highland streams, hopped and darted from 
stone to stone, finding the temperature of the water as 
much to their taste, as were the orange groves below to 
the tender Bulbul. In another place was seen the 
common Partridge of Palestine, a fine red-legged bird, 
much larger than our red-legged Partridge and nearly 
as heavy as a Pheasant. This bird is undoubtedly the 
Partridge of Scripture, and differs much in its habits from 
our grey Partridge, being never found on the plains or 
in corn fields, but only on the rocky hills where it is 
cA'traordin arily SihundQXity loving moat the low brushwood 
among which it runs and leaps m\h"^tci^\^\wi&^'^Si\x^^^^ 
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We put up a Golden Eagle near Acre. The plain was 
abundantly stocked with game of every kind. In the 
lower and swampy portions we heard, though we could 
not see, the Francolin, the dainty of the Italian 
epicures, but now utterly extinct in Europe. It is still 
frequent in Cyprus, and in all the lowlands of Syria, and 
well known to Anglo Indians by the name of the Black 
Partridge. Of Plover, we found abundance, of many 
sorts, golden, green, and reddish. The pretty and 
lively little Gisticole, well known in Sicily and Algeria, 
a warbler smaller than our Wren, frequently rose Lark- 
like from the tufts of rushes, and the whole plain was 
stocked with birds of prey of every kind, from Eagles 
and Falcons, to Harriers and Sparrow Hawks. In 
another part of the country Mr. Tristram discovered, in 
a chink, a Sparrow's nest, of a variety so closely allied 
to our own that it is difficult to distinguish it. One of 
the very kind of which the Psalmist sung, — " yea, the 
sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a nest 
for herself where she may lay her young, even thine 
altars, Lord of Hosts." Besides the Sparrow and 
the Dove, (the beautiful little palm Turtle Dove,) we 
observed the Goldfinch and the Great Titmouse at 
home among the cypress trees, and a Blue Thrush 
perched in a comer of a wall, while the White Wagtail 
ran along the pavement. From the top of the pass, 
(when going to visit tine Ced^i^ Q>i "Lk^-esiss^i^ ^&. ^^^ssmA. 
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as if in a few minutes we might reach tlie Cedars, 
we had to wind for two hours down the rocky s: 
The Persian Honied Lark, the Wheatear, and the Bi 
Tiiunet, vied in giving us a musical welcome to ' 
dreary home, as we gathered the alpine plants on the 
of the melting snow. The grove itself was vocal with 
the Cicadce hissed and grilled in every tree, and n 
a note, some strange and others familiar, caught 
oar from the branches. The Chafl&nch, which had 
the lowlands since the winter, gave forth its home 
chirrup on every tree ; little flocks of the Cole 
liopped nimbly up and down the boughs ; my 
Siskin, in company with the bright Lebanon Reds 
pang blithely on the lower sprays, or sent forth a 
hatch-like note, as it stealthily glided from trunk to ti 



White, in his Natural History of Selbome, 
that the House Martins begin to appear aboul 
10th of April. About the middle of May, the M 
begins in earnest to provide a mansion for its fa 
The crust or shell of the nest, seems to be fornix 
such loam as comes most readily to hand, ai 
tempered and wrought together with little bits of bi 
straws to render it tough and tenacious. As this 
often builds against a ^cx^exi^^cviXax ^^^ ^x'^sssi! 
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rojectiDg ledge under it, it requires its utmost efforts to 
et the first foundation firmly fixed, so that it may 
afely carry the superstructure. On tfcis occasion the 
ird not only clings with its claws, but partly supports 
tself by strongly inclining its tail against the wall, 
lining that a fulcrum ; and thus steadied, it works and 
ilasters the materials into the face of the brick or stone. 
iat that this work may not, while it is soft, pull itself 
own by its own weight, the provident architect has 
radence and forbearance .enough not to advance her 
ork too fast ; but by building only in a morning, and 
r dedicating the rest of the day to food and amuse- 
ent, gives it sufficient time to dry and harden ; about 
ilf-an-inch seems to be a sufficient layer for the day. 
y this method (which prevents the work from being 
p heavy,) in about ten or twelve days is formed an 
3mispheric nest, with a small aperture towards the 
p, strong, compact, and warm, and perfectly fitted 
r all the purposes for which it is intended. But 
len nothing is more common than for the House 
parrow, as soon as the shell is finished, to seize on 
as its own, to eject the owner, and to line it after its 
vn manner. The shell or crust of the nest is a sort 
' rustic work, full of knobs and protuberances on the out- 
de ; nor is the inside of those I have examined smoothed 
ith any exactness at all, but is rendered soft and 
arm, and fit for incuba\io\i> Vj ^\m\ii%^\^csi5^^^3»5^^,» 
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grasses, and feathers, and sometimes by a bed of moss 
interwoven with wool. In this nest the hen lays from 
three to five white eggs. As the young of small birds 
presently arrive at their full growth, they soon become 
impatient of confinement, and sit all day with their 
heads out of the orifice, where the dams, by clinging 
to the nest, supply them from morning to night. As 
soon as the young ones are able to shift for themselves, 
the old birds immediately turn their thoughts to the 
business of a second brood, whilst the first, shaken off 
and rejected by their nurses, congregate in great flocks, 
and are the birds that are seen clustering and hovering 
on sunny mornings and evenings, round towers and 
steeples, and on the roofs of churches and houses. 
They dip and wash sometimes as they fly, in very hot 
weather. 



On the 12th of July, I. had again a fair opportunity 
of contemplating the movements of the Febn Owl, as 
it was playing round a large oak that swarmed with 
Fern Chafers. The power of its wings was wonderful, 
exceeding, if possible, the various evolutions and quick 
turns of the swallow genus ; but the circumstances 
that pleased me most was that I saw it distinctly, more 
tbaD once, put out its short leg while on the wing, and 
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bj a bend of the head put something into its mouth ; 
if it takes any part of its prey with its foot, as I hate 
now the greatest reason to suppose it does these chafers, 
I no longer wonder at the use of its middle toe, which 
is curiously furnished with a serrated claw. 



The Black Cap has a full, sweet, deep, loud, and 
wild pipe, yet that strain is of short continuance ; but 
when the the bird sits calmly and engages in song in 
earnest, he pours forth very sweet but inward melody, 
and expresses great variety of soft and gentle modula- 
tions, superior perhaps to those of any of our warblers, 
the Nightingale excepted. Black-caps mostly haunt 
orchards and gardens : while they warble, their throats 
are wonderfully distended. The song of the Redstart 
is superior ; sitting on the top of a tall tree, the cock 
sings from morning to night ; he affects neighbourhoods 
and avoids solitude, and loves to build in orchards and 
about houses. 



I was told by a gentleman, in the county of Wilts, 
that as tliey were grubbing a vast hollow pollard ash, 
that had been the mansioii oi O'^X^ W ^w^kxss^^^^ 
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discovered at the bottom a mass of matter that at Q/-^/ 
he could not account for ; after some examination, be 
found that it was a congeries of the bones of mice (and 
perhaps of birds and bats,) that had been heaping 
together for ages, being cast up in pellets out of the 
crops of many generations of inhabitants, for Owls 
cast up the bones, fur, or feathers of what they devour, 
after the manner of Hawks. When Owls fly, they 
stretch out their legs behind them, as a balance to their 
large heavy heads ; for as most nocturnal birds have 
large eyes and ears, they must have large heads to 
contain them. — White's Selhome. 



PJRfNTED BY T. \?1\.S0^,'S^^^^*»^^» 



